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TO MR, T. R. BEARD, PREACHER OF THE NONSENSE 
CALLED UNITARIANISM, MANCHESTER, 





London, Jufie 8, year 1826 of 
the corrupt application of the 

SIR, personified and deified Logos. 
Un FORTUNATELY for modern Unitarianism, it is an error that has 
arisen without the least chance of predominating over other 
errors. It has arisen in conjunction with avowed Deism and Ma- 
terialism, and cannot ‘rise separately as the latest novelty. It 
will therefore remain as it began, a sect counting but few mem- 
bers, until it loses itself in the splendour of a common morality, 
founded upon undisputable truths, and rising upon the universal 
wreck of that error and vice—religion. 

You, Mr. Beard, have been quibbling with me upon the cor- 
rectness of some data in the history of the Christian Religion, . 
and, at the same time, you have expressed your fears of the good 
foundation of that religion, by refusing to step beyond that mere 
quibbling with fabulous and historical data. Assuming, as I have 
done, that a statement of physical impossibilities or improbabili- 
ties are assuredly founded upon fables, I found sufficient warrant 
to deny altogether the personal existence of Jesus Christ, or the ori- 
gin of the Christian Religion in Judea. In surrounding this con- 
clusion with historical data, you have found some of them that 
would bear a quibble; but, in so doing, you have not taken one 
solid step to clear up my doubt of the existence of such a person 
as Jesus Christ, or of the origin of the Christian Religion in 
Judea: you leave my most serious conclusion as you found it. 
You have followed Christianity with me to Bithynia, under the 
proconsulship of Pliny; but there, with me, you have deserted it. 

That something like a general dissension from the old Pagan- 
ism of the Greeks and Romans began and spread itself widely 
for two or three centuries before the Christian era, and that some 
part of that dissenssion formed itself into something like-unto 
the foundation of the Christian Religion full nineteen hundred 
years ago, I must admit; but this argues rather against than for 
the merits and pretensions of existing Christianity. All errors 
must have an origin and a source; the source of the present 
Christian religion was undoubtedly the breaking up of the old 


‘Paganism. It is not contended by me, that some individual 


planned the whole system of Christianity and began to preach 
Printed wud Published by R. Carlile, 135, Fleet Street. 
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about the year 100, in a Grecian province of Rome; what I con- 
tend foris, that you Christians, who preach about the superhuman 
origin of the Christian religion, cannot carry it, under its present 
pretensions, as a thing existing, into the first of your assumed 
eighteen centuries of its existence: and your not being able so to 
carry it forward leaves me, in addition to physicalimpossibility or 
improbability, an absence of all historical proof of the existence of 
such a person as Jesus Christ, and a presence of a probability 
that the Christian religion originated as an allegory upon the 
word reason as used by Plato and Philo. The alleged emana- 
tion of this new religion from the old Paganism is characteristi- 
cally consistent with the rise, progress, and fall of all religions. 
Like language, every new religion has emanated from some one 
that was older, and all from the common error of giving figure to 
material powers whose effects were felt by, but whose modes of 
operation or secret powers were concealed from, mankind. 
Mosheim’s history of the philosophical sects, at the breaking up 
of the old Paganism of the Greeks and Romans, corroborates all 
that I here conjecturally advance. 

Thus, then, the great point in dispute between us stands pre- 
cisely on the same ground as it stood when you first took it up. 
You have done nothing to shew the validity of any kind of 
Christianity, while] have done something to shew the validity of 
my allegorical Christianity, in maintaining my ground against 
you, an opponent as able and as industrious as any that has ap- 
peared in defence of Christianity. But, as you say, that you 
will adhere to Unitarian Christianity, even if it be an error, I can 
have no hope of making you a convert to a sincere love of 
truth. 

The mere history of Christianity can have no relation to the 
validity of its foundation, or to its intrinsic worth as a system. 
The ground, which you, its defender, should take, is its relation 
to physics. A system false in physics is false in morals. Mo- 
rality is ever injured by falsehood. Christianity is, then, 
what ? | 

It claims, at least, one God for its author. Whatis a God? If 
I may answer, it will be, positively, that a God is a mere phan- 
tasm of human imagination, and has no existence as a thing or 
reality. Can you, Mr. Beard, maintain the theory of a God? If 
you cannot, you can do nothing in defence of Christianity. The 
first principle of religious Christianity is the doctrine of one, two, 
three, or more Gods. Mine is an irreligious Christianity. No 
other definition of religious Christianity, or God-worship, can be 
rested upon, as its first principle. If the first be wrong, all must 
be wrong: and it is a folly to dispute about such as are second- 
ary, while the first remains unsupported. Can any man, or any 
book written by any man, define what is a God? Until this be 
done, nothing is done. An ignorance of matter has made men 
invent causes for the effects which they have seen produced; 
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these inventions have been so many errors; those errors have 
been the foundation of all religions. This, Mr. Beard, is the logic 
of the Materialist, can you twist it by a syllogism ? 

You have published your Letters, that were partly printed .in 
‘The Republican,” as a separate pamphlet; but you have ex- 
cluded every other part of the controversy, such as my notes and 
answer, and the notes of W. W. R. and the Rev. Mr. Taylor. I 
should not have doue the thing this way. 1 should have printed 
all that my opponeats had said against me, if { had been con- 
vinced that I had the best of the argument. Your not doing this 
appears as )f you wrote to display literary ability or extensive 
reading rather than to seek truth. If you refer your readers to 
‘‘ The Republican” for the oppugning matter, you refer them toa 
double purchase of your Letters. | gave you full leave to take 
what you pleased from ‘* The Republican,” under the idea that 
you would print what had been advanced against you, as well as 
yourown matter. Beside, it ts unfair to mend a controversy ; 
because it places your opponent on new ground, you take advan- 
tage uf his corrections. Your Letters were fairly printed; the 
errors of the printing-office were trivial; nowhere was the sense 
of a sentence altered; and the controversy, as a whole, was a 
public property, on which no trespass or infringement should 
bave been committed. wenn 

I am printing * Janus on Sion,” a work, whieh, though 
printed by the celebrated author, has never before been published. 
Reading a sheet of this work, this day, for the printing-office, I 
met with two passages‘ which will illustrate the state of our con- 
troversy. ‘The first is on the system of pious frauds, omissions, 
additions in public writings, &c. as follows :—‘‘ Nor was the spi- 
rit of fraud confined to the falsification of the Old and New Tes- 
taments; the Fathers of the Church, who announced the pro- 
priety of pious frauds, or their friends, corrupted the text of Jose- 
phus clumsily, says Warburton, to make this Jew testify for 
Christ.* The English Clergy also falsified again and again the 
rolls of parliament to serve their own dominion. All these, Le- 
vites, early Christians, Fathers of the Church, Bishops of the 
establishment, were followed by the Congregation of the Lord; 
‘ who took care, says Hume, ‘ to publish only the articles favour- 
able to themselves; and they were guilty of another imposture, m 
adding one to the number, Sc. (Hist. England, vol. v. p. 31.)'” 

The second is on the subject’of the gift of tongues, which elu- 
cidates what we bave been saying about the language or style in 
which the books of the New Testament are written :— 

‘Christ conferred on his apostles the power to take up ser- 
pents, to cast out devils, to drink without injury any deadly 
thing, to cure the sick by the imposition of hands, and which 
the apostles did also confer by the same ceremony on others; he 


* Mark it, Ben David and Mr. Ward, here is the celebpated Warburton against 
you 
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conferred on them also the power to speak with new tongues. It 
was however on the feast of Pentecost that this last miracle 
reached its height. ‘ And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushiug mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them, and they were all filled with the holy ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the spirit gave them utter- 
ance.’ Acts, ii. In short, they addressed immediately, ‘ Par- 
thians-and Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea, and Cappadocia ; in Pontus, in Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia; in Egypt, and in parts of Lybia and Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.’ 

‘“* Middleton denied that the apostles had the gift of tongues 
except as a transitory donation: this enraged many, and well it 
might. Middleton gives asa reason for denying the permanéncy 
of that gift, that ‘the Greek is utterly barbarous, and abound- 
ing with every fault which can possibly deform language.’ But 
did not Gregory the Great say: ‘ non debent verba ceelestis origi- 
nis subesse regulis Donati,’ 

‘‘ Though I admit the fact related by Middleton, I deny the 
couclusion ; for though not only the Acta of the Apostles, and 
the subsequent writings in the New Testament, but also the gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which were in the fourth 
century selected out of many candidates for inspiration, exhibit 
mahy grammatical errors; yet it has been well said, these are 
so happily placed as to produce the best effects. Those writings 
also contain Rabbinisms, Syrianisms, Chaldaisms, Arabisms, 
Latinisms, &c. which Michaelis has exhibited; all these, instead 
of weakening, confirm absolutely the enjoyment of the gift of 
tongues by the disciples; which, so far from being transitory, 
must have been constant, most constant ; as it appears they could 
not divest themselves, even occasionally, of this prerogative ; 
for when they wrote, they exhibited their manifold ability as lin- 
guists, by combining in infinite confusion many discordant dia- 
lects. And here also we may observe a harmonizing incident ; 
had there been no rout at Babel, there would have been no fo- 
reign nation, for all would have lived in one place, therefore mis- 
sionaries* would have had no outlet for their zeal; morcover all 
those, who have translated the Bible into 1 believe fourty-two 
new dialects for the same purpose, would have been little better 
than clumsy labourers in their native land, Again, Babel and 
its confusion have secured us the necessity of a numerous clergy ; 
for Paley says, in his Essay on Toleration, ‘ The Christian reli- 


RA a These itinerants were Common in Israel: * Wo unto you, scribes and phari- 
sees, hypocrites ; for ye compass seaand land to make one proselyte ; and when he 
is ey ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves,’ Matthew, 
xxiii. 15. / 
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gion requires an-order of priesthood, because it is an historical 
religion founded on facts ; morever, on the more ancient religion 
of the Jews; both which are contained in certain languages,* 
which have long ceased to be spoken, so that the study of them 
requires long preparation.” Thus, in fine, Babel and the Chris- 
tian revelation are so intricately involved in each other, that faith 
has ample scope for its dominion, and the clergy for their esta- 
blishment.” 

There is a pretty hint too in another page about the composi- 
tion of the Old Testament, which the Bible reader, and Bible 
Society folks, will do well to mark; it is thus:— 

*“* A little fancy to be sure is necessary to perceive their com- 
pletion. - This is expected at all times, for prophecies being in- 
spired, are adapted only to the cognizance of the least mundane 
of man’s faculties. Beside the usual exertion of fancy, in order 
to perceive the coincidence between a prophecy and its fulfilment; 
something more is required to detect the completion ofa Hebrew 
prophecy; for a pious author said, ‘ the truth is, the laws of me- 
thodical composition and arrangement, were neither known by the 
Hebrews, nor regarded by them in their didactic writing.’ Of 
course, in their prophetic intimations, they must have indulged in 
all the license of superlative disorder. But this looseness in their 
use of terms, and derangement in their collocation, were pregnant 
with many excellent effects; for by these means a prophecy had 
many chances of being successful; typically or literally, or fan- 
tastically, or by transition or reference; besides, a prophecy hav- 
ing served to help the wants of the Old Testament, it was consi- 
dered as equally adapted to serve the necessities of the New.” 

All this verifies what my worthy correspondent, Robert Affleck, 
has said upon the subject of our controversy. The books of the 
Old and New Testaments are not the same books in their original 
language as they are in the English language: and from this it 
has been well Pm that, a powerful God would not reveal 
himself in uncertain words. 

My Christianity, or the allegorical Christianity, that deifies the 
principle of reason, is every way supported by ancient history. 
Almost all nations had a similar religion. It corresponds with 
the allegory about Eve and the Apple. Jehovah, or Elohim, is a 
tyrant that rules mankind, and gives them the capacity to reason, 
but forbids them to use it. He places his people in a beautiful 
garden, points out the fruits of one tree as the most delightful, 
the Tree of Knowledge, the eating of which would teach them to 
make discernment between good and evil, but denounces a punish- 
ment if they meddle with it. The fruit charms the eye, and the 
curiosity of woman is not proof against the seduction of the ser- 
pent, that. is, a figure for wisdom, who emboldens her to pluck and 


* ‘This is quite moderate, in comparison to another holy work composed by 
Naniswar, which cannot be fully understood without the knowledge of fifty-six 
dialects, as so many flowed from the inspired peninan,—Moore’s Hindu Pantheon. 
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eat. She plucks and eats, finds the fruit good, and advises 
her husband to partake. I wich all our women were Eves, 
thus to influence their husbands to partake of reason, and to be 
as Gods, knowing good from evil. I would fain be the serpent to 
persuade them to bid Gefiance to the tyrant Jehovah, Elohim, or 
God, and pluck and eat from the Tree of Knowledge. The ty- 
rant denounces the pursuit of kuowledge, and punishes his- 
people for seeking it. Adam and Eve, the representatives of 
the human race, are expelled from the garden of Eden, for 
desiring to know as much as their tyrant God or Gods know. 
Such has been every where the consequence of getting knowledge 
among tyrants: but it is fortunate for the Adams and Eves of this 
country, that its tyrants, its Gods, its Priests, &c. are losing their 
power and going out of existence. 

All ancient history beyond a certain date is veiled in allegory. 
Ian scarcely give credence to a word of the historical part of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments. There is not a 
circumstance there narrated that can be proved ; but to unveil a 
mystery by shewing the probable meaning of an allegory may be 
alike amusing and instructive. This was the way in which Origen 
got over the difficulties of the Old Testament, therefore, notwith- 
standing your protestation, I insist that I am precisely the same 
sort of Christian with Origen, allowing that I take the whole Bible 
to be achain of allegory and not arecordoffacts. R.CARLILF. 


REMOVAL OF BUSINESS TO 62, FLEET STREET. 


Arter the 24th of June, all letters and parcels for me are to be 
directed to 62, Fieet-street. 

I have improved my business most pleasantly since my release 
from Dorchestet Gaol, and in this new establishment, | hope to 
make it an affair of some importance. J] am not ashamed to say, 
that the getting into this house was a mark beyond my own mo- 
nied means, and that | have been thrown on the assistance of 
friends to do it. 1 have now three hundred pounds more to 
make up, and | wish to borrow that sum in one loan, or in three 
or more small ones, at an interest of five per cent., and if stock 
be sold to lend the sum, to replace stock, at a future day, what- 
ever may be its market price. | calculate upon being able to 
clear all mortgage upon the establishment in about two years, 
and until that be done, the property will be secured for the bene- 
fit of those who have advanced money on it. 

Independently of the lease and fixtures of the house, full three 
thousand pounds worth of property will be taken into it, and the 
success of the business, is, in my view, placed beyond doubt. 

Inne 8, 1826. : RICHARD CARLILE, 
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THE STORY OF BABABEC AND THE FAKIRS, 


TRANSLATED FROM VOLTAIRE. 





Some time ago, when I was living in the City of Benares, in the 
ancient country of the Bramins, I neglected no opportunity of 
acquiring information, upon every subject connected with this 
extraordinary people. I understood the Hindoo language toler- 
ably well, and as the best means of getting knowledge, spoke 
seldom, while I listened a great deal, and kept my eye upon every 
thing that passed in the City. 

[ lodged in the house of Omri, my correspondent, by far the 
worthiest man I ever knew; he was of the religion of the 
Bramins. I have the honour to be a Mussulman, but we never 
exchanged one angry word upon the subject of either Mahomet 
or Brama, we performed our ablutions, each in the manner he 
thought the most orthodox, and we drank of the same lemonade, 
and ate of the same rice, like two brothers. 

One day we walked together ta the Pagoda of Gavani, and on 
our route fell in with several troops of Fakirs. Some wee of 
the party of the “ Janguis,” or contemplative Fakirs, others were 
disciples of the ancient Gymnosophists ; and the reverse of the 
former sect led a life more active than passive. Itis well known, 
that the language they use is precisely that of the ancient 
Bramins, and thatin this language there exists a work called 
“The Veidam,” which, according to their account, is certainly 
the oldest book in all Asia, without even the exception of the 
Zendervesta. 

I happened to pass before a Fakir, who was studying this 
sacred volume. ‘* Ah! miserable infidel,” cried he, ‘* you have 
made me lose the exact number of the vowels I was calculating ! 
And for so doing, my soul will, after my death, pass into the ac- 
cursed body of a hare, instead of taking up its dwelling in that 
of a parrot, as I had every reason to flatter myself would have 
been the case!” I gave him a rupee to console him for the im- 
mensity of the loss I had innocently occasioned him, and went my 
way. Presently, having the misfortune to sneeze, the noise | 
made roused a second Fakir from a state of divine contemplation 
or trance. ‘ Where am I!” exclaimed he, “ what a dreadful 
disaster! I no longer see the tipof my nose, the celestial light 
has vanished!”* If [ am the unfortunate cause of your sight 


* When the Fakirs wish to enjoy what they call the celestial light (which is 
very common among them) they direct their eyes towards the tips of the r noses, 
anlin that posture await its beams. , 
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extending beyond the tip of your nose,” replied I, “here is a 
rupee to repair the mischief I have done, and may your celestial 
light be speedily renewed !” ‘. 

Having thus discreetly extricated myself from these perilous 
adventures, I mixed with a very large company, which was prin- 
cipally composed of Gymnosophists. Several of. this sect had 
the extreme kindness to offer me small nails, very neatly made, to 
stick into my arms and thighs, in honour of Brama, With all 
courtesy, and a proper sense of the obligation they conferred 
upon me, J purchased the nails which I found extremely well 
adapted to nail down my carpets with. I found these followers 
of Brama, in general, employed in a very eccentric manner ac- 
cording to our way of thinking. Some of them were dancing 
upon their hands, others upon the slack-rope. One party were 
amusing themselves by hopping upon one leg; others by stand- 
ing upon their heads. A body rather numerous, were loaded 
with heavy chains of iron—a great many of them in imitation of 
horses, wore saddles on their backs, and there were some who 
vowed to Brama to keep their heads continually in bushel 
measures. With the exception of such little peculiarities, these 
Fakirs seemed to be the best kind of people in the world. 

My friend Omri took me into the cell of one of the most cele- 
brated of them, named Bababec, We found him as naked asa 
baboon, with a chain round his neck that must have weighed at 
least sixty or seventy: pounds. He was seated upon a wooden 
chair, ornamented with an infinite number of the points of small 
nails, which ran into his backside, and from his manner you 
would have thought he was seated upon a bed of roses. A great 
number of women came to consult him upon their affairs, he was 
the family oracle of Benares, and enjoyed a surprising degree of 
reputation. I was witness of a very long conversation Omri 
had with him. ‘ Do you think father,” said he to him, “ that 
after successfully passing the trial of the seven metempsy- 
choses,”* I may hope to gain admittance to the dwelling of 
Brama ?”——‘* Perhaps,” said the Fakir, ‘‘ what kind of life do 
you lead ?”—<“« I endeavour,” replied Omri, ‘ to fulfil the duties 
of a good citizen, a good husband, a good friend, and a good 
father. I lend money without interest to the rich when they 
want it, and give it freely to the poor. I act as peace-maker 
between my neighbours when they are at variance.”—‘‘ Do you 
ever drive any nails into your backside ?” asked the Bramin.— 
“‘ Never! most Reverend Father.”—“ That’s unfortunate,” re- 
plied the Fakir, “‘ depend upon it, your merits will never carry 
you higher than the nineteenth heaven ! and I’m sorry for it.”— 


* The Hindoos believe that after death the soul must pass through seveu trans. 
migrations into the bodies of different animals before it is finally judged by Brama. 
An agreeable variation of the purgatory of the Papists.—G. W. 
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“ Well!” said Omri, “ that’ svery goodof you! I am quite con- 
tent with my lot. What dolI care whether I go into the nine- 
teenth or the twentieth, so as I fulfil my duty in my pilgrimage 
here below, and am well received hereafter, is it not enough to 
lead an honest life in this wicked world, and to ascend afterwards 
into the country of Brama. Into which of the different heavens 
do you expect, then, to go yourself, Mr. Bababec, with your 
nails and your chains ?”—** Into the thirty-fifth,” said Barbabec, 

—‘‘ I think you are very ridiculous,” answered Omri, ‘** to sup- 
pose that your lodging will be higher than mine.”—* This idea 
of your’s seems to me to be only the effect of an impudent and 
immoderate ambition ; you condemn all those who seek after the 
honours of this world, why do you wish for so great a share of them 
in the next? And upon what grounds do you imagine that. you 
shall be better treated than I shallbe? I give away more money 
in charity in ten days than it costs you for nails to stick into your 
posterior parts in ten years. Brama is doubtless much interested 
in your always going naked! In doing so you certainly are ren- 
dering a great service to your country! For my own part I 
think much more of him who grows a cabbage, or plants a tree, 
than of you, and all your vagabond comrades to boot, even 
though they should pass the whole of their lives without looking 
further than the tips of their noses, aud should carry pack-sad- 
dles eternally on their shoulders, to shew their extreme greatness 
of soul!” 

Having spoken thus, Omri relented, and in a milder tone began 
to reason with the Bramin, with so much success, that he at 
length persuaded him to bid adieu to his nails and his chain, to 
go home with him, and to live as an honest man ought to do. 

They cleaned him, they rubbed him with perfumes, and clothed 
him in a decent manner; he had an apartment in the house with 
us, and for a whole fortnight was contented and reasonable,—he 
even confessed that he was a hundred times happier than he had 
ever been before in his life. But, alas! he lost his credit with the 
people,—the women no longer came to ask for advice. He left 
Omri; threw off his clothes ; twisted his chain round his neck, 
and resumed his wooden chair, with the nails in his backside, 


that he might recover his dear reputation ! 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, Edinburgh, April 7, 1826. 
REFLECTING on the controversy which has taken place between 
you and Mr. Beard, it appears to me, that you have imposed a 
most unnecessary task on yourself, in offering to prove that such 
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a person as Jesus Christ never existed. It would be very diffi- 
cult to prove the non-existence of any person, even the most fa- 
bulous; and must also be difficult to prove the non-existence of 
Jesus Christ, considering the want of materials: but, since you 
were convinced that he was a fabulous person, all that was neces- 
sary for you to do, was to state plainly that you did not believe 
in his existence, with your reasons for doubting it, and then to 
call upon Christians to prove that he had existed and was a real 
person. They, as the assertors of this and of his marvellous 
works, were bound to prove that he was a real person; if they 
could not prove this, their assertions and stories concerning him 
were worth very little. If his existence cannot be made quite 
evident, it is very clear (if he ever did exist) that he has been but 
an obscure person, and no way entitled to the praises which have 
been heaped on him; and since all the labours of so industrious 
a writer as Mr. Beard cannot collect evidence to prove that he 
was a real person, his existence is still doubtful. 

If Mr. Beard had examined the Evangelists with half of the 
critical acumen with which he seems to have sifted your argu- 
ments, he would have found them to be very imperfect writings. 
Under the examination of so able a critic, their errors and imper- 
fections would soon be made manifest ; but he has employed his 
abilities in defending superstitious dogmas unworthy of his no- 
tice, and in maintaining the character of writings inferior to his 
own. These writings would soon fall to the ground if not de- 
fended by men of more abilities than their authors. The obscu- 
rity of the first century of the Church history is but little to its 
credit as q divine religion. Had the life of Jesus Christ, and the 
early history of the Church, been in the hands of Mr. Beard, they 
would have beea much better written than they are. Had the 
writers of the Gospels possessed abilities equal to his, and taken 
as much pains in writing as he has done in controversy, they 
would have written incomparably better books than they have 
done; and thus have saved the world much time and trouble ; 
and have prevented a great part of the religious controversies and 
quarrels, which have arisen out of their ignoranee and inaccuracy. 
Mr. Beard has displayed much zeal and care in the cause of 
Christ; but after all that he has written on the subject, the mat- 
ter in dispute remains nearly in the same state as before the con- 
troversy began; he has not proved that Jesus Christ was a real 
person who did exist; neither has it been proved that he was a 
fictitious character who never existed; nor does it seem possible 
(for want of evidence) to prove either the one or the other. This 
may however siggest a reflection, that, if Jesus had really been 
so great a person as is asserted, and sent on so important a mis- 
sion as is pretended, his existence would hardly have been left a 
matter of doubt or uncertainty ; farther discussion on that sub- 
ject would be almost useless, as little new matter can be brought 
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forward. The early history of the Church is so obscure, that you 
can hardly satisfy your readers whether there is any truth in the 
history of Jesus or not. If you are to continue the controversy 
with Mr. Beard, it would be a subject of some importance to exa- 
mine the intrinsic merit of the four canonical Gospels as they 
stand, to weigh the credibility of the stories they relate concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, the value of the miracles ascribed to him, the 
nature of the instructions he gave, and the use of his mission and 
labours to mankind. If the instructions ascribed to him in the 
Gospels are clearly for the benefit of the worid, they ought to be 
respected, whoever gave or wrote them; if they are evidently 
pernicious, they ought to be condemned, although it were certain 
that Jesus gave them and the Evangelists wrote them. Such an 
enquiry might be of as much importance as to dispute about the 
existence of Jesus Chiist, when there is so little evidence to settle 
the question. 

Mr. Beard seems hardly aware, that, even if he could prove 
that Jesus Christ was a real person, it were doing but very little 
for Christianity; it would still be as necessary as ever to prove 
the wonderful stories related conce: ning him, particularly his re- 
surrection and appearances after it. These are so like many 
other kindred stories (common among ignorant people) about 
ghosts appearing after cases of violent death, that, as told in the 
Evangelists, they are quite undeserving of credit. They are evi- 
dently stories written from reports, and seem to have been raised 
by some frenzied women, who, in sorrow for the death of a fa- 
vourite leader, were wandering about in the morning twilight, and 
fancied they saw him. This they had reported to his melancholy 
followers, whose state of mind and previous belief about a hea- 
venly kingdom, made them readily believe such a story, and ar- 
dently propagate it; but the loose, imperfect, and contradictory 
manner in which these stories are told can prove nothing. There 
is not as much evidence for any of these incredible tales related 
about Jesus, as would establish the truth of the most ordinary 
fact; and miraculous events resting on such authority are utterly 
unworthy of belief. 

If Mr. Beard would endeavour to clear up some of the objec- 
tions against the Evangelists stated in Clarke’s Letters and in the. 
Critical Remarks on the Trath and Harmony of the Gospels, in a 
satisfactory manner, he would confer an obligation on some 
Christians, whose faith has been disturbed by these objections ; 
and as the authors of these books can have no wish to remain in 
error, they would certainly attend to his arguments, and enter 
into discussion with a desire to arrive at the truth, more than with 
the pride of gaining a victory. 

It is much to be regretted, that God has not revealed his will 
to man in a manner so clear and distinct, as to put an end to 
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error or even doubt. Will Mr. Beard inform us, why he has not 
done it? Why he has given a revelation so contradictory and 
imperfect? Why Divine Wisdom was so long in devising a re- 
medy for the evils which afflict mankind? And why that remedy 
has been found so ineffectual when applied? The benefits arising 
from it are as questionable as its origin, although it has been in 
operation for 1800 years. 

You seem to consider Christianity as the worst of all supersti- 
tions, and Mr. Beard considers it as human nature’s best solace 
and support. I apprehend you are both at the extremes, and 
that much may be said on both sides.* I readily admit, that to 
many it does give comfort and support in distress; but the solace 
it gives is so much mixed with doubt, that it often makes men hate 
one another on account of opinion, and has made many a melan- 
choly wretch put an end to existence. These are but slight 
proofs of a diviné origin. Other systems of religious devotion 
seem also to give the same kind of satisfaction to_the minds of 
their votaries, or else they would not be so ardently cherished, 
and supported with so much care and trouble. Hindoo devotees 
and Mahometan dervishes.could give ample testimony, and per- 
sonal proof, that their respective religions are not destitute of 
comfort and .solace. Infidelity has also its comforts in store. 
The absence of superstitious fears from the minds of Materialists, 
yields them a peaceful satisfaction, which few believers seem 
aware of, and cannot therefore appreciate. There are also many 
evils, both domestic and public, arising out of religion, which un- 
belief does not produce, though it does not claim perfection: but 
the majority of mankind in cases of sorrow and misfortune will 
always find solace in devotion, owing prubably to our nervous 
organization, our hopes and fears. The humau mind in general 
is prone to superstition, as there is sorrow and misery in life, they 
seek for happiness in a life to come; to this there could be few 
objections, were it not the dogmatical manner in which it is 
asserted and maintained. 

I think it rather unfortunate, that Deists and Unitarians should 
be. so rea@ly to quarrel and abuse one another. As Unitarians 
have been but recently tolerated, and as Deists are only allowed 
to speak by sufferance, they ought rather to be more friendly to 
each other, and reserve their strength for united defence against 
the Established Church, a powerful enemy, who would very wil- 
lingly strangle them both, and would be cheerfully assisted in so 
good a work by most of the Dissenters. Unitarianism has doubt- 
less many faults; but yet it seems the most moderate and rational 


* Mr. Beard is reported to have said at a late Public Meeting of the Unitarians, 
held at Bolton, in Lancashire, that he would defend Christianity if he were con- 
vinced that it were erroneously founded. Such an expression was our triumph 
over him and his fellow Unitarians.—R. C. 
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system of religion of the present day. The existence of a body of 
Unitarians fills up part of the chasm between orthodox Chris- 
tianity and Deism, and serves to lessen the odium which would 
fall upon sceptics alone; and the existence of societies of Deists 
must greatly remove the odium from Unitarianism, by displaying 
something which orthodox believers consider much worse. 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT AFFLECK. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





Sir, Yarmouth, May 27, 1826. 
In the last note to my paper, you require me to shew “ that such 
a sect (as Christians) did exist in the first century, and that such 
a person as Jesus Christ did exist in Judea, in the first thirty 
years of that century :” therefore, I have attempted to ‘“ clear up 
this difficulty” in this letter. My first proposition I choose to 
state thus—That a person named Jesus, called Christ or Jesus 
Christ, did exist in Judea, in the reign of Tiberius, the Roman 
Emperor; in proof of which, I allege the following evidence :— 

I. The passage in Tacitus,* which, being well known to your- 
self and readers, I think it unnecessary to quote it here. 

II. The truth of the passage in Tacitus “ is confirmed by the 
diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment 
which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a set of men who had em- 
braced a new and criminal superstition.”+ The testimony alluded 
to by Gibbon is this: ‘ the Christians were punished; a sort of 
men of a new and magical superstition.”{ There is also the fol- 
lowing in Suetonius’ lifé of Claudius: ‘‘ He banished the Jews 
from Rome, who were continually making distarbances, Chrestus 
being their leader.” By reason of the word Chresto being put for 
Christo, some learned men have questioned whether this alludes 
to Christ; therefore, I shall not put much stress thereon. 

III. Pliny’s letter and Trajan’s rescript.§ 

IV. Three passages, which are quoted in my last letter from 
the writings of Josephus, the supposed Jewish historian, who was 
born about A, D. 37. I shall now attend to some of your notes 
on my paper. The few words, to which your first note applies, 
might be thrown out without detriment to the preceding argu- 
ment; this, indeed, looks much like an attack upon the weak 
side of a question. Let'us take another view of this weighty 


* Tacit. Ann, lib. xv.c. 44, Lard. vol. iii. p. 611. Repub. vol. xii, No. 26, p. 824. 
+ Gibbon, chap. xvi. ¢ Suet. Nero, chap. xvi. Lard. vol. iii. p. 620. 
§ Pliny, b. x. letter 97, Repub. vol. xii. ps 825. 
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argument—the silence of the Fathers before Eusebius. Justin 
Martyr appeals to the writings of Josephus, but does not directly 
quote them; the Antiquities are mentioned, but not cited, by 
Tertullian, he refers to the books against Apion merely for a point 
in chronology, and there is no proof that the Antiquities and Jew- 
ish War were ever read by him; Clement of Alexandria quotes 
the Antiquities only once, and that for a chronological point ; 
Origen is the sole ancient Father, before A. D. 300, that can be 
said to have made any citations from the writings of Josephus as 
authorities for any thing relating to Christianity; and why? Be- 
cause he is the only Father, before Eusebius, that had opposed 
the heathen enemies of Christianity, and against whom these cita- 
tions are alleged. This is the sum total of the negative evidence 
drawn from the silence of the ancient Fathers: for, unless it be 
shewn that the, Antiquities of Josephus was known to the other 
Fathers, and read by them, cheir silence can be no negative argu- 
ment. Since Origen has four citations from the writings of Jose- 
phus, why has he not expressly called him a Jew, if he were a 
Jew, in some one of them? After having quoted such remarkable 
testimonies, as those are, of John the Baptist and James the Just, 
how came Origen twice to affirm that Josephus did not receive 
Jesus as Christ? Hescould only mean in the orthodox Christian 
sense of the word; as | think I have shewn in my former letter. 
How came he not to take any notice of the testimony of Christ in 
the passage relating to James the Just, which he has thrice cited, 
twice against Celsus? If there were, then, no other mention of 
Jesus Christ by Josephus, Origen, most probably, would have 
noticed the words, ‘* brother of Jesus, who was called Christ,” as 
very remarkable. How will you account for those clear allusions 
to the disputed passage, as shewn by Whiston, which I gave in 
my former letter, and which follow one of Origen’s citations from 
Josephus? How came Origen to express surprise that Josephus 
had ascribed the destruction of Jerusalem to James the Just and 
not to Jesus. Christ? Were Josephus a Jew, surely Origen could 
not expect that he would have attributed the calamities of the 
Jews to the death of Jesus Christ! As it appears there are not 
more than four or five Christian Fathers who have mentioned the 
writings of Josephus, before Eusebius, how will you account for 
this apparent neglect, this evident unfavourable opinion of them? 
Mr. Carlile states in his second note that the Ebionite Christians 
were “ the first orthodoxy ;” he may be right; and it is a reason- 
able conjecture that the disputed passage was quoted by the 
‘“* first orthodoxy” writers; and perhaps his object was to urge 
their silence. But, unfortunately, there are no ‘“ first orthodoxy” 
writings extant more ancient than the time of Eusebius. Some 
of the writings of Josephus are not come down to us; for, as I 
have before said, Theodoret and Jerome mention a Commentary 
on Daniel, written by Josephus; and Photius speaks of a treatise 
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about the universe ascribed to him. Suidas, A. D. 989, has these 
remarkable words: ‘‘ We have found Josephus, who hath written 
about the taking of Jerusalem, (of whom Eusebius Pamphili 
makes frequent mention in his Ecclesiastical History) saying openly 
in his Memoirs of the Captivity, that Jesus officiated in the Tem- 
ple with the priests.” So says Whiston. Here, then, was an- 
other work of Josephus, now lost, in which Jesus Christ was 
mentioned; and the passage cited is very consonant with the 
Ebionite opinions. In the 23rd chapter of the 2nd book of his 
Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius writes as follows: ‘* And Jose- 
phus says the same in these words, ‘ These things befel the Jews 
in vindication of James the Just, who was brother of Jesus, called 
the Christ, for the Jews killed him, who wasa mostrighteous man.’ 

The same historian,” says Eusebius, ‘in the 20th book of his 
Antiquities, relates his death in this manner.”* The context is 
the passage as it is now extant in our copies. Itis clear, from 
this passage, that Josephus had mentioned the death of James 
the Just in two different works; for it is not likely that he twice 


.related the same event in his Antiquities. It is also cited by 


Jerome, and may, perhaps, be the same alluded to by Origen. 
The ancient Fathers have frequently been charged with inaccu- 
rately quoting from Josephus, but the mst probable reason is, 
because they extracted from writings not now extant. | Why the 
disputed passage is not quoted in any work now extant, written 
before the time of Eusebius, I deem the following sufficient 
reasons :— ) ; 

First—That Josephus, as an Ebionite Christian writer, was con 
sidered an heretic by the ancient Catholic Fathers, whose writings 
only are extant; and the disputed passage it selfcontains neither 
more nor less than the Ebionite opinion of Jesus Christ; there 
fore, it was considered by them heretical. 

Secondly —From the writings of Josephus, Origen has thrice 
cited a testimony of James ihe Just, in which also there is one of 
Jesus Christ; for the words, ‘ Jesus, who was called Christ,” 
occur therein. Certainly Origen would have-alleged these words 
against Celsus, if a testimony to the existence of Jesus Christ 
were needful; but as he has not, it must have been foreign to his 
scope to cite the disputed passage. ‘The same may be said of the 
other Fathers before him. 

Thirdly—There not being more than four or five ancient Fa- 
thers, who have quoted or appealed to the writings of Josephus, 
shews that they had not a very favourable opinion of them. 

Lastly—All the ancient Unitarian writings, in which it could 
only be expected that this passage would have been quoted, are 
now lost. 


In your third note, you neatly turn the tables, but the question 


* Lard, vol. iii, pe 374. 
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is, whether rightly? I defy you to shew that Paul’s Epistle to 
he Ephesians, and his first to the Corinthians, were not written 
till after Josephus’ works. Verily I do believe, that you, Sir, 
have not a word of evidence against these Epistles: however, 
your silence in this instance is tantamount to a confession, be- 
cause these Epistles will be urged as genuine writings to the 
truth of Christianity. I still maintain, that King Izates and Queen 
Helena were Christians; your sixth note, I presume, does not 
allude to them, but to those passages from Josephus where the 
extraordinary spread of Judaism is mentioned, which I shail not 
urge any farther. Were I to attempt to prove that Mahomet was 
a Christian, I believe I should not be singular, for I read that 
“‘ there is a sense, wherein the Mahometans may not improperly 
be reckoned and called a sort or sect of Christians, as Christianity 
was at first esteemed a branch of Judaism.”* Your friend Toland 
tells us this, and many other things similar. The Koran, which 
I take to be the Mahometan sacred book, says, ‘“‘ O Mary, verily 
God sendeth thee good tidings, that thou shalt bear the Word, 
proceeding from himself ; his name shall be Christ Jesus, the son 
of Mary, honourable in this world and in the world to come, and 
one of those who approach near to the presence of God.”+ 
“ Thou shalt not demand of them any reward for thy publishing 
the Koran :” for, ‘‘ It is certainly a book of infinite value.”{ So 
says the Koran. As you have been so kind, Sir, as to introduce 
me to Mahomet, perhaps you will not object, if enlist him in my 
seryice. As I consider that the existence of Jesus stands on as 
good ground as that of any person before or contemporary to him, 
and far better than that of Mahomet, who lived six centuries after 
him, I challenge Mr. Carlile to shew one-half the evidence for the 
existence of Mahomet, as I here shall give for that of Jesus 
Christ. Can it require more evidence for the réal existence of 
Jesus, than for that of Mahomet? I do not perceive why it 
should; yet it appears that Mr. Carlile believes the real existence 
of Mahomet. But, on lis own shewing, “‘ Unless the existence 
of Mahomet can be proved, and there is not a document known, 
nor any likely to be discovered by which it can be proved, the 
origin of Mahometanism cannot be traced; because, in default of 
proving the existence of Mahomet, the alternative i is, that it ori- 
ginated in fable, and all fable of that kind, which comes to be re- 
ceived as fact, must have an obscure and unknown origin to be 
so received.” This is Mr. Carlile’s argumentation verbatim. 
Now, then, let us apply it to the case of Mahomet, in whose ex- 
istence that gentleman seems to believe. There is no document 
known, nor any likely to be discovered, by which the.existence 
of Mahomet can be proved ; for his oldest historian§ did not live 


* Nezarenus, chap. i. p. 2. t Koran, chap. iii. 
¢ Ibid. chapters xii, and xli. 
§ Mahomet’s oldest historian is Abu Jaafar, who died at Bagdat, A. H. 310, or 
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till three centuries after his death; consequently, according to the 
above argumentation, the alternative is, that Mahometanism ori- 
ginated in fable. The futility of such argumentation must be 
obvious to the most prejudiced reader; ,for, although there is no 
evidence for the existence of Mahomet, yet it is universally al- 
lowed that such a person did exist, therefore, Mahometanism ori- 
ginated in him, and not in fable. Nor, in default of proving the 
existence of Jesus Christ,. will it follow that he did not exist, 
there must be counter evidence shewn, neither will the alternative 
be, that Christianity originated in fable, without the same evi- 
dence be given. Ifa testimony of the existence of a person, not 
written till a century after his death, were not admitted as a proof 
that such a person did exist, it would exclude the existence of 
most of the brightest characters of antiquity; but, by the bye, 
not that of Jesus Christ. I come to your eighth note, where you 
inform us, that the ‘* Logos, or God the Word, the doctrine of 
Plato and Philo, is decisive against the Christians.” After my 
first reading this note, I intended to have made a few remarks 
thereon; but since the appearance of Mr. David’s letters, I think 
it unnecessary, However, I will here ask you one question; Can 
Mr. Carlile shew from Plato’s own works that the Logos therein 
is personified? If so, then it is by no means certain that the Lo- 
gos in St. John’s Gospel was taken from Platonism; if not per- 
sonified, it cracks his decisive. I admit that the Logos in Philo 
is personified, but instead of this being decisive against Chris- 
tianity, it is an argument that Philo was a Christian. I confess 
that I have no particular wish to bewilder myself in the Platonic. 
philosophy ; however, if you be inclined to urge your decisive ar- 
gument therefrom, you will find me prepared to meet you. 
‘** Eusebius was himself an Arian, or heretic.” So says Mr. Car- 
lile; but did he never hear of the controversy between Cave and 
J.e Clere, on that subject? Tillemont, Montfaucon, Vossius, and 
others, side with Le Clerc, that he was an Arian; whilst Fabri- 
cius, Du Pin, Valesius, and others, vindicate him: indeed, there 
are few questions on which the learned are more divided. Lard- 
ner,* who withholds his opinion, allows that there is some real 
difficulty in deciding this question. But, on the other hand, if 
Eusebius were an Arian, I do not see how that affects my argu- 
ment; for there is as much difference betweei: the opinions of the 
Ebionite and the Arian, as there is between the Arian and the 


A. D. 932, (Priestley’s Works, by Rutt, vol. xvi. p. 322.) We have also an ori- 
ental work, writteu by Abu Abdo’ilah Mohammed Ebn Omaft Alwakisli, whose age 
is not precisely known, but it is certain that he lived after A. 1). 833. (Ockley’s 
Hist. Saracens, &c. preface, p. 16.) Abulfeda wrote between A. D. 1310—1332, 
and Al Jannabi about A. D. 1550. ‘‘ These,” in the words of Gibbon, “ cannot 
appeal to any writers of the first century of the Hegira,” (Gibbon, c. 50> vol, vii. 
p. 120. 


No. 23. Vol. XIII. 


* Lard, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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Catholic. The Ebionite believes Jess Christ to have been mere 
man; the Arian holds that he was a super-angelic being, created 
before the world, and the maker of it; and, lastly, the divinity of 
Christ is credited by the Trinitarian.* But, it is certain that Eu- 
sebius had the greatest aversion to Sabellianism or Unitarianism ; 
and, moreover, he wrote five books against Marcellus, whom he 
continually accuseth of Sabelliasism. As it has been somewhat 
questioned whether Marcellus was a Sabellian or not, it may be 
well to cite the following passage ftom Lardner,t which, Icon- 
sider, contains sufficient proof: ‘‘ Socrates and Sozomen seem to 
have supposed that Marcellus went into the opinion of Paul of 
Samosata. Eusebius continually chargeth him ‘with Sabellian- 
ism; Theodoret, in his heretical fables, speaks of Paul, Sabellus, 
Marcellus, and Photinus, in four distinct chapters one after an- 
other; and in his introduction to that work, he reckons him with 
Ebion and Photinus, and elsewhere with Photinus and Paul of 
Samosata; and he particularly says of Marcellus, that he denied 
a Trinity of Persons. However, there were formerly, as well as 
lately, different apprehensions concerning the real sentiments of 
Marcellus; and it must be owned, that there is a good deal of 
obscurity in some of his passages, cited by Eusebius: but, it 
seems to me, that there is sufficient reason to think he was a Sa- 
bellian or Unitarian.” Socrates says expressly, that Marcellus 
embraced the opinion that Jesus\Christ was mere man. Can 
there, then, be the least probability that Eusebins would have in- 
terpolated so-early writings as those of Josephus with opinions 
diametrically opposite to his own, and to which, it is clear, he 
had the greatest aversion? Thus, Sir, I believe I have fully an- 
swered your few observations; and if I have not clearly shewn 
that Josephus was a Christian writer, and that his testimony of 
Jesus Christ is not an interpolation, | now invite you to state your 
objections, and your farther discussion on the subject. 

V. Unfortunately for Mr. Carlile’s position, it is using the 
two-edged sword to prove the existence of Jesus, called Christ, 
with Christian evidence from the first century; for this, at the 
same time, proves that there were Christians and Christian writers 
in the first century. I now goto shew that there are genuine 
Christian documents, written in the first century, still extant. 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians is allowed to be genuine by 
many learned men; but if you question it, please to state your 
objections, and I will either assent or reply to them. I shall now 
give some testimonies from ancient writers to ascertain the time 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom, and others to the genuineness of his 


epistle.t{ 


* See Priestley’s Works, vols. vi. and vii. t Lard. vol. ii. p, 396, 

+ My materials for the age and genuineness of the writings of the Apostolical 
Fathers are chiefly selected from the first 4to. volume of Dr. Lardner’s Works: 
when the testimonies are not under the history of the person, whose writings I con- 
tend for, | have noted in the margin the place from whence they are taken. 
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1. Jerome, A. D. 392, in his book of Illustrious Men, says, 
* Polycarp, the disciple of John the Apostle, and by him or- 
dained Bishop of Smyrna, was the Prince of all Asia. For as 
much as he had seen and been taught by some of the Apostles, 
and those who had seen the Lord. Afterwards, in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus and {.. Aurelius Commodus, in the fourth per- 
secutios after Nero, he was condemned to the flames at Smyrna, 
the pro-consul being present, and all the people in the amphi- 
theatre demanding his death. He wrote to the Philippians a very 
useful epistle, which to this day is read in the assembly of Asia.” 

2. Eusebius, A. D. 315, writes as follows in his Ecclesiastical 
History: ‘* Antoninus, surnamed the pious, being dead, he was 
succeeded by Marcus Aurelius Verus, called Antoninus, and 
Lucius Verus. At that time the persecutions being violent in 
Asia, ay. ia ended his days by martyrdom.’”* Eusebius, also, 
gives us the letter, to the Philadelphians from the Christians at 
Smyrna, which contains an account of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
from eye-witnesses. Immediately after transcribing the following 
passage from Ireneus, Eusebius adds, “ Polycarp, in ‘the fore- 
mentioned Epistle to the Philippians, which is still extant, has 
made use of some testimonies from the Epistle of Peter.” 

Ireneeus, A. D. 178, in his work against all heresies, says, 
‘* And Polycarp teaches the same things, who was not only 
taught by the Apostles, and had conversed by many who had 
seen Christ, but was also by the Apostles appointed Bishop of 
the Church of Smyrna in Asia. Whom, also, I saw in my early 
age (for he lived long, and at a great age had a glorious and 
splend: d martyrdom). There is also a most excellent Epistle of 
Polycarp, written to the Philippians; from which they who are wil- 
ling, and are concerned for their salvation, may learn both the 
character of his faith, and the doctrine of the truth.” 

It appears that Jerome and Eusebius have placed the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, which com- 
menced in A. D. 161, and ended A, D. 180; and from lIreneus, 
who was Polycarp’s ‘contemporary, that he had suffered martyr- 
dom before A. D. 178, when Ireneeus wrote; therefore, I shall 
place Polycarp’s death, with Lardner, in about A. D. 167 or 
169." As there is a reference to Ignatius’ death in Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians; it must hase been wrfitten after 
A. D. 107, and before A. D. 169; Lardner has placed its age in 
A. D. 108, this, my evidence will not admit; [ will, therefore, 
fix its age in A. D. 120, which is full late. 

Vi. The smaller Epistles of Ignatius ‘ are allowed to be ge- 
nuine by a great number of learned men;"t+ but if you question 


* Lard. vol. iv. p. 82 t Laci. vol, i, p. 314, 


* Admitting that Polycarp died A, D. 167, can Mr. Ward shew that he was 
born in the first century, or that he was unmolestedly a Pishop of Smymasixty 
years after the martyrdom of Ignatius —R. C. 
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them, as I have before said, give your objections, and I will either 
assent or reply to them. As.you allow that “ The persecution 
and martyrdom of Ignatius, sent from Antioch to Rome, to be 
destroyed by beasts, is an account scarcely to be doubted.”* It 
is unnecessary for me to say much respecting it here ; however, 
I must give a few ancient testimonies to Ignatius’ Epistles. 

1. St. Jerome says, in his book of Illustrious Men: * Ignatius, . 
the third Bishop of the Church of Antioch, after the Apostle 
Peter, in the persecution under Trajan, was condemned to wild 
beasts. And when he came to Smyrna, where Polycarp the dis- 
ciple of John was Bishop, he wrote an epistle to the Ephesians, 
another to the Magnesians, a third to the Trallians, a fourth to 
the Komans; and when he was gone thence, he wrote to the Phi- 
ladelphians, the Smyrneans, and in particular to Polycarp.” 
Eusebius also mentions the same Epistles, which are still 
extant. 

2. Origen, A. D. 230, has twice mentioned Ignatius. ‘ Fi- 
nally,” says Origen, ‘“‘ remember that one of the Saints, Ignatius 
by name, has said of Christ, ‘ My love is crucified ;’” which 
words are in his Epistle to the Romans.t Again—‘ I have ob- 
served it elegantly written in an epistle of a martyr, I mean Igna- 
tius, second Bishop of Antioch, after Peter, that ‘ the virginity 
of Mary was unknown to the prince of this world.’”{ You will. 
please to observe, that this is a clear reference to Ignatius’ 
Epistle to the Ephesians, which is the only one that I shall have 
occasion to use. 

3. Irenzeus writes thus: ‘‘ As one of our people, for his tes- 
fimony of God, condemned -to wild beasts, said, ‘I am the 
wheat of God, and ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I 
may be found to be pure bread.’” These words are in his 
Epistle to the Romans ;§ and are cited from Ireneeus by Eusebius. 

4. Polycarp, A. D. 100, speaks of Ignatius’ Epistles thus : 
“‘ The Epistles of Ignatius which he wrote unto us, together with 
what others of his have come to our hands, we have sent to you, 
accorditig to your order: which are subjoined to this Epistle.” 

As these Epistles were written by Ignatius during his journey 
from Antioch to Rome, it is necessary to ascertain the date of his 
martyrdom, to enable us to determine the age of his Epistles. 
Whether Ignatius was martyred in A. D. 107, or not till A. D. 
115 or 116 has been much disputed by learned men; but I believe 
you admit the earlier date, for you say (speaking of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius), ‘* Pliny admits that Trajan had done some- 
thing of the kind during the Dacian war:”|| from which | infer, 
that you admit that Ignatius was martyred in A. D. 1075 for the 


* Repub. vol. xii. No. 15, 
t Rom.c. iii. v38.. I use Archbishop Wake’s translation of the writings of the 
Apostolical Fathers ; as published in the Apocryphal New Testament. 
¢ See Ephes. c.iv. v. 9—10. § Rom. c. ii. v. 3. {| Repub. vol. xii. No. 15. 
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Dacian war was ended by that time. I shall, therefore, fix the 
date of Ignatius’ Epistles in A, D. 107. 

VII. Mr. Carlile admits that Clement’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians is genuine, but grants no time at which Clement lived be- 
fore the second century. As the age in which this Epistle was 
written is the chief point, I shall take a little pains to deter- 
mine it. 

1, Eusebius writes, ‘* In the second of whose reign (that is, of 
Titus, and according to Eusebius’ account A. D. 79) Linus, 
Bishop of the Church of the Romans, when he had governed it 
twelve years, delivered it to Anencletus. In the 12th of his 
reign (Domitian’s, A. D. 92) Anencletus, having been Bishop of 
the Church of Rome twelve years, was succeeded by Clement, 
whom the Apostle mentions in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
chap. iv. v. 3.” Again he says, ‘‘ At the same time (beginning 
of Trajan’s reign) Clement still governed the Church of Rome, 
who was the third in that succession after Paul and Peter ; for 
Linus was the first, and after him Anencletus.” And afterwards 
he says, “ that Clement died in the third of Trajan (A. D. 100) 
having been bishop nine years.’”’ In this account Jerome agrees 
with Eusebius. 

2. St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians is twice quoted by 
Ovigen. In the Books of Principles, Origen cites him, calling 
him Clement, “ a disciple of the Apostles.” In the Commen- 
taries upon John, this Epistle is again cited; and the writer is 
called “ faithful Clement to whom Paul bears testimony, saying 
‘with Clement, and, others, my fellow-labourers,’” &c. Phil. 
c. Iv. v. 3. 

3. Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, has several times quoted 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

4. The account given by Eusebius, that Clement was the third 
in succession after the Apostles, is corroborated by Ireneeus 
thus : ** When the blessed Apostles (Peter and Paul) had founded 
and established the Church (at Rome) they delivered the office 
of the bishopric in it to Linus. Of this Linus, Paul makes men- 
tion in his Epistles to Timothy (ii Tim, c. iv. v. 21), To him suc- 
ceeded Anencletus.” After whom, in the third place after the 
Apostles, Clement obtained that bishoprick, who had seen the 
blessed Apostles, and conversed with them ; who had the preach- 
ing of the Apostles still sounding in his earg ; and their traditions 
before his eyes. Nor he alone, for there were then still many 
alive, who had been taught by the Apostles. In the time, there- 
fore, of this Clement, when there was no small dissention among 
the brethren at Corinth, the Church at Rome sent a most ex- 
cellent letter to the Corinthians, persuading them tod peaceamong 
themselves,” &c. 

These ancient fathers all agree that Clement lived in the first 
century ; and was a contemporary with the Apostles : he is made 
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the third Bishop of Rome by both Jrenseus and Eusebius ;* it is 
said by him and Origen, and is allowed by many learned men, 
that this Clement is the same as is mentioned in Paul's Epistle to 
the Philippians, which | shall presently shew to be a genuine do- 
cument written in the first century ; Clement is there mentioned 
as Paul’s fellow-labourer, consequently he must have been an 
adult; now, if this Epistle was written in A. D. 62, and I shall 
show that it was, Clement was an elderly man in A. D. 92, when 
he is said to have been appointed to the bishopric, and there is 
not the least probability that he lived after A. D. 100, when 
Eusebius places his death. |} shall, therefore, place Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians with Lardner, in A. D. 96, and have 
Mr. Carlile to remove it from thence if be can; remarking, by 
the way, that some learned men have contended for a much earlier 
date. 

VIII. 1 shall now allege the following evidence forthe genuine- 
ness and antiquity of Paal’s Epistle to the Philippians :— 

}. St. Firmilian, A. D. 233, in his Epistle to Cyprian, says, 
«« But as to what they pretend in favour of heretics, that the 
Apostle has said, ‘ Whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is 
preached ;” (Phil. c. i. v. 18) “‘ we must answer that it is imperti- 
nently alleged.” Which, he says, will appear to any one who 
reads the Epistle of the Apostle whence these words are taken. 

2. Origen, in his books against Celsus, in answer to some _ 
things objected by that Epicurean, says, “ Do you first of all 
explain the Epistles of him, who says these things ; and having 
diligently read and attended to the sense of the words there 
used, particularly in those to the Ephesians, the Colossians, the 
Thessalonians, the Philippians, the Romans; demonstrate these 
two things—both that you have understood the words of Paul, 
and that you have observed some to be absurd and silly. For, if 
any person reads him with attention, I am positive that he will 
admire his ability in expressing great things in vulgar words ; or, 
if he does not admire him, he himself will appear ridiculous.” 
So Origen, who has several extracts from these Epistles in his 
voluminous writings. 

3. St. Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, in his Peedagogue, 
-writes as follows: ‘* When Paul confesseth of himself * Not as 
though I had a’ready attained, either were already perfect,’ &c.” 
(Philip. ec. ili. v. 12—-i4). He cites, in his Stromata, part of the 
first and second chapters of this Epistle, as expressly concerning 
the Philippians; he also quotes it again thus, in his Exhortation 
to the Gentiles—‘t The Apostle also of the Lord exhorting the 
Matedonians, says, ‘ The Lord is at hand (Philip. c. yi. v. 5), 
take heed that we be not found empty.’” 

4. St. Ireneeus, A. D. 178, refers to this Epistle thus—* As 


® Both writers, whose authority uncorroborated is not to be relied upon.—R. C. 
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Paul says to the Philippians (chap. iv. v.18) ‘1 am full, having 

received of Epaphroditus, the things which were sent from you, 

rs rote of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to 
od. 

5. St. Polycarp, whose Epistle was written to the Philippians, 
and which I| have fixed in A. D. 120, writes thus—‘“ For neither 
can I, nor any othersuch as I am, come up to the wisdom of the 
blessed and renowned Paul; who being himself in person with 
those who then lived, did with all exactness and soundness teach 
the word of truth; and being gone from you, wrote an Epistle to 
you.”* Again, he writes, “ But [ have neither perceived nor 
heard-any thing of this kind in you, among whom Paul laboured ; 
and who are named in the beginning of this Epistle.”+ See Paul's 
Philippians, chap. i. 

IX. As I shall not determine the age of Paul’s Epistles, till 
after,I have alleged the evidence for the first to the Corinthians; I 
now proceed to shew the evidence for his Epistle to the Ephesians. 

I, St. Gregory, of Neoceesarea, A. D. 250, quotes ten verses 
from Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, in his Canonical Epistle ; 
beginning with—‘“‘ But fornication,” &c. and ending with—** Ma- 
nifest by the light,” Eph. v. 3—13. To which he adds, ‘* These 
things, says the Apostle.” 

2. St. Firmilian says, in his letter to Cyprian, “ But what says 
the Apostle Paul? ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God.’” (Eph. c. iv. v. 5, 6). . A little before which he has cited 
the first four verses of the same chapter. : 

3. The Epistle to the Ephesians is quoted by Origen, in his 
Treatise of Prayer, with that title. 

4. Tertullian, A. D. 200, in his fourth book against Marcion, 
says, “ In a word, if it be certain, that is most genuine which is 
most ancient, that most ancient which is from the beginning, and 
that from the beginning which is from the Apostles; ir like man- 
ner it will be also certain, that has been delivered from the 
Apostles which is held sacred in the churches of the Apostles. 
Let us then see, what milk the Corinthians received from Paul ; 
to what rule the Gulatians were reduced, what the Philippians 
read; what the Thessalonians, the Ephesians, and likewise what 
the Romans recite; who are near to us with whom both Peter 
and Paul left the Gospel sealed with their blood.” 

5. St. Clement of Alexandria says, in his Exhortation to the 
Gentiles, ‘‘ Wherefore the blessed, ‘ I testify in the Lord,’ says 
he,‘ that ye walk not as other Gentiles walk’ ” (Eph. iv. 17, 18, 19) 
In his Stromata he speaks thus—‘‘ Wherefore in the Epistle to. 
the Ephesians, he writes, ‘ Submitting yourselves one to another 
in the fear of God.’” (Eph. c. v., v. 21, 22). , 

6. lrenzeus cites Paul thus: “* As the blessed Paul says in the 


* Polyvarp’s Philip, e. ii, v. @. + [hid.c, iv. v. 5. 
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Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. v., v. 30, ‘ For we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.’.” This Epistle is 
often quoted by him as written to the Ephesians. 

7. St. Ignatius, A. D. 107, writing to the Ephesians, men- 
tions Paul’s Epistle to them in this manner :‘* Ye are the passage 
of those that are killed for God; the companions of Paul, in the 
mysteries of the Gospel; the holy, the martyr, the deservedly 
most happy Paul; at whose feet may I be found, when I shall 
have attained unto God; who, throughout all his Epistle makes 
mention of you in Jesus Christ.”* . 

X. For the genuineness .of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, I urge the following evidence :-- 

1. St. Firmilian says, “‘ This will be the wisdom which Paul 
writes to be in them that are perfect.” 1Cor.c.ti.v. 6. He 
likewise quotes 1 Cor. ec. xiv. v. 30,and 1 Cor. c. xi. v. 27, 

2. Origen, in his Greek Commentaries on St. Matthew, writes 
in this manner—“ But,” says he, ‘* when I have alleged words 
to this purpose out of the first Epistle of Peter, and the former 
of Paul to the Corinthians, you will assent to what has been 
said. For Peter says, ‘ In whom, though now ye see him not,’ 
namely Jesus Christ, ‘ yet believing ye rejoice;’ and what fol- 
lows to these words, ‘ desire to look into,” (1 Pet. 8—12). And 
Paul, 1 Cor. c. vi. v. 3,‘ Know ye not that ye shall judge angels ? 
How much more things that pertain to this life?” 

3. Tertullian—‘ Do they flatter themselves,” says he, ‘* with 
that paragraph of the first to the Corinthians, where it is written, 
‘If any brother hath a wife that believeth not?’ and what fol- 
lows to these words, ‘ yourchildren unclean.’ ”’(1 Cor. viii. 12—14), 

4. St. Clement of Alexandria says, in his Pedagogue, ‘ The 
blessed Paul in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, * Brethren, be 
not children in understanding; howbeit, in malice be ye children, 
but in understanding be men.’ ” (1 Cor. c. xiv. v.20) And in like 
manner frequently. : 

5. Athenagoras, A. D. 178, in his Treatise ofthe Resurrection, 
refers to Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians thus, ‘* It is manifest, 
therefore, that, according to the Apostle, this corruptible and 
dissipated body, must put on incorruption; that the dead being 
raised up to life, and the separated, and.even consumed parts 
being again united, every one may receive jastly the things he 
has done in his body, whether they be good or bad.” Compare 
1 Cor. c. xv. v. 54.) 

6. St. Ireneeus says, ‘“‘ This also Paul manifestly shews in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, saying, ‘ Moreover, brethren, I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were 
under the cloud,’” 1 Cor. x. 1—12. He has several other quo- 
tations from the same Epistle. 


* Ignatius’ Eph. c. iit. v. 10. 
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7. Clement of Rome, A. D: 96, writing to the Corinthians, 
quotes Paul’s first Epistle to that community thus—‘ Take the 
Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle into your hands. What 
was it that he wrote to you at his first preaching the Gospel 
among you? Verily he did by the spirit admonish you concern- 
ing himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, becatise that even then ye 
had begun to fall into parties and fictions among yourselves.” 
See Paul’s Cor. c. i. v. 12, &c. 

I shall now shew a few of the many quotations of Paul’s Epistles 
in the writings of the Apostolical Fathers, which will not only 
strengthen the foregoing testimonies from them, but will also 
prove tifey had read and used these Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul. ' 

1, Polycarp alludes to Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians thus— 
“« To whom (Jesus) all things are made subject, both that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth; whom every living creature shall 
worship.”+ Compare Phil. c. ii.v. 10. As I have already given 
an instance where this Epistle is referred to, by Polycarp, as St. 
Paul’s, this passage will suffice here. : 

2. St. Clement seems to refer to Philippians where he here 
says, “* Ye were sincere and without offence towards each other, _ 
not mindful of injuries.”{. Compare Phil. c. i. v. 10. See 
another instance in Lardner. 

1. Paul’s Epistle tothe Ephesians is alluded to by Polycarp im 
this manner—“ Into which many desire to enter ; Lectin that 
by grace ye are savéd; not by works, but by the will of God, 
through Jesus Christ.”§ Compare Phil. c. ii. v. 8, 9.—The fol- 
lowing is an express citation of Paul’s Ephesians; “ It is written, 
‘ Be angry and sin not;’ and, again, ‘ Let-not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’ "|| See Eph. c. iv. v. 26. 

2. Ignatius seems to allude to Ephesians thus—“ Being blessed 
through the greatness and fulness of God the Father, and predes- 
tinated before the world began, that it should be always unto an 
enduring and unchangeable glory.”4! Compare Eph. c. iil. v. 19,20. 
—Again, “‘ That so by suffering,” says Ignatius, “‘ 1 may become 
indeed the disciple of him who gave himself to God, an offering 
and sacrifice for us.”** See Eph. c. v., v. 2. 

3. Clement quotes Paul’s Ephesians thus—-‘‘ Have we not all 
one God, and one Christ? - Is not one spirit of grace poured 
out upon us all? Have we not one calling in Christ ?’++ See 
Eph. c. iv,, v. 4. 

1. Polycarp seems to allude to Paul's first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians in this manner—* And neither fornicators, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers with mankind, shall inherit the kingdom of 


* Clement’s Cor. xix. 20, 21. t Polycarp’s Phil. i. 7. 
- { Clement’s Cor, ii. 13. § Polyearp’s Phil. i. 5. | Ibid. iv. 8. 
§ Ignatius’ Eph.i, 1. . ** Thid. i. 4, tt Clement’s 1 Cor, xix. 16. 
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God.”* Compare 1 Cor, c. vi. v. 9,10. He refers his reader 
to the same Epistle thus—‘* Do we not know that the saints 
shall judge the world, as Paul teaches?”+ See 1 Cor, c. vi. v._2. 

2. Ignatius seems to quote Paul in these words. ‘“‘ Ye may be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment; and may all speak the same things concerning every 
thing.”{ See 1 Cor. c.i.v. 10. 

3. I have already shewn a quotation from Paul’s Corinthians, 
by Clement, with that title; however, | will here give two more 
citations, as follows—‘* For he (the Lord) saith, ‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God has prepared for them that wait for him.’ 
See 1 Cor. c. ii. v. 9. Again—‘* Charity unites us to God; 
charity covers a multitude of sins ; charity endures all things, is 
long-suffering in all things. There is nothing base and sordid im 
charity ; charity lifts not itself up above others ; admits of no di- 
visions; is not seditious; but does all things in peace and con- 
cord.”|| And what follows. See 1 Cor. c. xiii. v. 4, &c. 

Having now clearly shewn that Paul’s Epistles tothe Ephesians, 
to the Philippians, and his first to the Corinthians were in being 
when Clement of Rome wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians; it 
* now remains for me to determine the date of these Epistles, which 
I shall do by shewing the martyrdom of Paul at Rome from the 
same Apostolical Fathers. 

1. Polycarp; A. D. 120, writes thus—‘‘ Wherefore I exhort all 
of you that ye obey th: word of righteousness, and exercise all 
patience; which ye have seen set forth before your eyes, not only 
in the blessed Ignatius, and Zozimus, and Rufus; but in others 
among yourselves; and in Paul himself, and the rest of the 
Apostles. Being confident of this, that all these have not run 
in vain, but in faith and righteousness; and are gone to the 
place that was due to them from the Lord, with whom also they 
suffered.”41 So Polycarp. 

2. Ignatius, A. D. 107, says, ‘ Ye are the passage of all those 
that are killed by God ; the companions of Paul in the mysteries 
of the Gospel ; the holy, the martyr, the deservedly most happy 
Paul.”** Here is a proof that Paul was martyred. 

3. Clement, A. D. 96, testifies to the martyrdom of Paul 
thus, ‘* But not to insist upon ancient examples, let us come to those 
worthies that have been nearest to us ; and take the brave exam- 
ples of our own age. Through zeal and envy, the most faithful 
and righteous pillars of the church have been persecuted even to 
the most grievous deaths. Let us set before our eves the Holy 
Apostles; Peter, by unjust envy, underwent not one or two, but 
many sufferings; till at last being martyred, he went to the place 


* Polycarp’s Phil. ii, 12. + Ibid. iv. 4. t Ignatius’ Eph. i. 8. 
§ Clement’s Cor. xv. 8. Ibid. xx. 4. { Polycarp’s Phil. iii. 7, 8. 
** Lgnatius’ Eph. it. 10, 
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of glory that was due unto him. For the same cause, did Paul 
in like manner receive the reward of his patience. Seven times he 
was in bonds ; he was whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in 
the East and in the West ; leaving behind the glorious report of 
his faith; and so having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and for that end travelled even to the utmost bounds of the West; 
he at last suffered martyrdom by the command of the governors, 
and departed out of the world, and went unto his holy place ; 
being become a most eminent pattern of patience unto all ages. 
To these holy Apostles were joined a very great number of others, 
who having, through envy, undergone in like manner many pains 
and torments, have left a glorious example to us. For this not 
only men, but women, have been persecuted ; and having suffered 
very grievous and cruel punishment, have finished the course of 
their faith with firmness ; and though weak in body have received 
a glorious reward.’”* Mr. Carlile admits. that this Epistle is an 
undoubted genuine document; upon the authority of its author, 
the deaths of Peter and Paal were of ‘‘ his own age ;” we may, 
therefore, rely on this testimony of Clement as he shews himself 
to have been a contemporary to the events which he relates. 
Now, can Mr. Carlile shew, in opposition to these testimonies of 
the Apostolical Fathers, in opposition to the testimonies of the 
ancient fathers, in opposition to the opinions of most learned mo- 
derns, that these Apostles did not suffer martyrdom in the reign 
of the Roman Emperor, Nero, about A. D. 67 or 682° If not, 
and I apprehend not, I may fix the dates of Paul’s Epistles with 
the learned Lardner thus—-‘* Paul’s first to the Corinthians, 
A. D. 56; his Epistle to the Ephesians, A. D. 61; and his 
Epistle to the Philippians, A. D.62.”. Remove them from thence 
if you can, 

This brings me to the other grand point which I have to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Carlile; which is, that there were Christians in the 
first century. I shall first give you the testimonies of Suetonius 
and Tacitus, who speak of the Christians in the reign of Nero; 
this, you tell us, is easily accounted for, in this manner ; that 
these historians “‘ identified the Christians with the Galileans,” 
the sect of Judas, a Gaulonite ;* that is to say, these historians 
confounded the Galileans who Jived in the tme of Nero, with 
Christians who did live till after A. D. 100; this, I believe, is 
your argument. Now, then, if Christianity had not a Jewish 


* Clement, Cor. iii. 10—17. 
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3 Mr, Carlile, in his letter to Dr, England, No. 1, vol. 9, of The Republican, has 
shewn, what Mr. Ward cannot disprove, that there is not sufficient authority to 
trace either Christian or Christian writing within the first century.—R. C. 

‘No, Might not the Romans have designated me _ generally as Galileans? 
Such I untderstand to be the inference of Git 
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origin how could Suetonius and Tacitus confound Galilean Jews 
-with the supposed primitive Christians, who must have been of 
some other nation? If the primitive Christians were Grecians, 
‘as you seem to suppose, or rather to assert, how could these his- 
torians identify these Grecians with Galilean Jews? If Chris- 
tianity had a Grecian origin, how came Greeks, who were never 
favourable to ‘the Jews, to introduce Jewish doctrines into their 
new religion? If Christianity had. a Grecian origin, why were 
the primitive Christians called Galileans? Was there a Galilee 
in Greece in those days? If the primitive Christians were not 
called: Galileans, how could Tacitus and Suetonius confound the 
Christians with the sect of Judas, the Gaulonite? If these histo- 
rians have confounded these sects, how came they to call the Chris- 
tians by that title, and not by the name of Galileans? Where is 
- the proof that the primitive Christians were called Galileans? It 
is in Lardner, says Gibbon, and Mr. Carlile says so too, I be- 
lieve. Lardner’s argument appears to be this—‘‘ Our Lord,” 
says he, ‘‘ had dwelt in Galilee the greatest part of his life here 
on earth. He was called, ‘the Prophet of Galilee.’ Most of 
his wonderful works were wrought in that country, or near it; and 
his. disciples were called Galileans. Such things often oceur in 
our Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. So that it is not all 
unhkely that in early days, as well as afterwards, the Christians 
might be opprobriously called by some Galileans.”* Now, Mr. 
Carlile, did our Lord dwell in Galilee the greatest part of his life 
here on earth? No: he-says, ‘1 will undertake to prove that 
no such a person as your Jesus Christ ever existed.”t Do it, 
-if you please, Sir. ‘* Most of our Lord’s wonderful works were 
wrought in Galilee.” Nay, nay, nay, says Mr. Carlile; but, good 
Sir,.‘‘ Such things often occur in our Gospels, and. the Acts of 
the Apostles ;” they are no authority for any authority, says Mr. 
Carlile ; but, good Sir, ‘‘ Jesu» Christ’s disciples were called 
Galileans.” Nay, ‘‘ we have another proof that these first teachers 
of Christianity were all Grecians,”{ says Mr. Carlile; pray, Sir 
let it see the light. Unless Mr. Carlile admit Lardner’s premises, 
it remains for him to shew, that the primitive Christians were 
called Galileans.- Your argument implies that the sect of Judas, 
the Gaulonite, was at Rome in A. D. 64, the date of the beginning 
of Nero’s persecution; I deny that such a sect was there at that 
time; it is clear from Josephus,§ that this sect was extinct, or at 
least greatly diminished about A. D. 50, and it is questionable 
whether they were called by the name of Galileans, I have 
another little difficulty, which, perhaps, may be easily accounted 
for. Clement of Rome makes himself a contemporary with the 
martyrdoms of Peter and Paul, which, I maintain, happened at 


* Lard. vol. iv. p. 49, +t Repub. March 4, 1825. t lbid. Oct. 14,1825. 
§ Josephus’ Ant. B. XX. c. 5, sec, 2. 
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Rome in the reign of Nero, about A. D, 67 or 68; his account, 
therefore, corroborates the testimonies of the heathen authors, 
Tacitus and Suetonius, and proves that they were Christians, 
and no other sect or sort of persons than Christians, that were 
cruelly persecuted in the reign of Nero, and which is related by. 
those heathen historians. Compare Clement’s account with that 
of Tacitus, and it will be found to agree as near as possible, con- 
sidering that these persons wrote with different views. 
Mr. Carlile seems to intimate that 1 am to shew that qa. sect 
“ calling themselves Christians”: existed in the first century. I 
do not know whether | could do that; but it would not from 
thence follow, that there were no such persons existing in the 
first century as we now call Christians, This word occurs but 
three times in the New Testament; therefore, it is probable that 
they did not call themselves Christians till after these books were 
written. This word occurs first in the Acts of the Apostles, where 
it is said, ‘‘ the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.”* 
But here it is not said that they called themselves Christians. I 
think it probable, that they were not generally known by this de- 
nomination among the heathens till towards the latter part of the 
first century. Perhaps it will-be inquired by what name were 
they known among the heathen? I answer with a sly enemy to 
Christianity, who, after professing to confine himself to history, 
says, “‘ There were already several Christians at Rome in Nero’s 
time, but they were confounded with the Jews, because they came 
Srom*the same country, spoke the same language, and abstained: ~ 
from the elements prohibited by the Mosaic law, besides many of 
them were circumcised, and observed the Sabbath.”+ ‘So Vol- 
taire, can Mr. Carlile disprove him? I agree with Voltaire, that 
the primitive Christians were confounded with the Jews. In 
speaking of the conversion of heathens to Christianity, their his- 
torians do not say that they were Converted to Judaism, nor that 
they became Jews, but that they embraced the ‘‘ Jewish cus- 
toms,” or the “‘ Jewish institutions.” The following passage 
from Suetonius will illustrate this argument; in the life of Domi- 
tian, whose reign began A. D. 81,-and ended in 96, Suetonius 
says, ‘* And besides others, the Jewish tax was exacted with the 
greatest severity, and was demanded of those who lived in the 
city according to the Jewish customs, without entering themselves 
as Jews, or who, dissembling their original, had omitted to pay 
the tax laid upon that nation.”{ Hence it is clear, that there were 
persons living in Rome, in the reign of Domitian, who, although 
they seemed to resemble the Jews, they did not enter themselves 
as a part of that nation, therefore as they differed from that peo- 
ple, it is most probable ‘that they were Christians. 
Suetonius (in the life of Domitian) amongst other cruelties in 


* Acts xi. 26. t Voltaire’s Spirit of pie, c. vili. p. 88. 
t Lard. vol: iii. p. 620. 
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the latter ‘part of Domitian’s reign, mentions this: “* And lastly 
he put to death his cousin, Flavius Clement, a man of an indo- 
fent temper, even to contempt, whose sons, when they were as 
yet infants, he had publicly detested his successors; and chang- 
mg their former ames, he called the one Vespasian, and the 
other Domitian. “Him he put to death on a sudden, upon a slight 
suspicion, when he was but just out of his consulship; by which 
action, more than by any other, he hastened his own ruin.”* 


Dion Cassius speaks of this transaction in this manner: ‘“ And. 


in the same year (A. 1. 95) Domitian put to death, besides many 
others, Flavius Clement, the consul, although he was his cousin, 
and had for his wife Flavia Domitilla, who also was, his relation. 
They were both accused of the crime of impiety. Upon which 
same account many others likewise, who had embraced the Jew- 
ish customs, were condemued; some of whom were put to death, 
others suffered the confiscation of their goods. Domitilla was 
‘only bauished into Pandateria.”+ It may be unnecessary for me 
to say, that the ancient Fathers have always considered that these 
persons were Christians, and that they suffered martyrdom in the 
second persecution of the church by Domitian: and the same is 
the opinion of many learned moderns. You will observe, it is 
said by Dion Cassius, who has never mentioned the Christians hy 
that title; that Clement, Domitilla, and others, had embraced the 
Jewish customs, which, if my foregoing argument be conclusive, 
means Christianity. An argument for these persons-being Chris- 
tians might be drawn from the charge of impiety, or Atheism, of 
which, the Gentile Christians were frequently accused by hea- 
thens, because of their having forsaken polytheism. The follow- 
ing testimony, I think, will convince the most prejudiced that 
these persons were Christians, in his Chronicle, at the fifteenth 
year of Domitian, Eusebius says: “ And Bruttius (who is fixed 
by Lardner in A. D. 136) says, that many Christians suffered 
martyrdom under Domitian, among whom was Flavia Domitilla, 
niece by the sister’s side to Flavius Clemens, the consul, who was 
banished to the island Portia, because she confessed herself to be 
a Christian.”{ The same passage is quoted by Nicephorus, and 
in the Paschal Chronical. 

I still maintain, as I have before said, that Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, and her son king Izates, were Christians; or, as Jose- 
phus says, had “ embraced the Jewish customs ;” and although he 
frequently speaks of the conversion of heathens, yet he useth 
these terms in no other instance.. The evidence which I formerly 
gave was this .— 

1. The argument drawn from Josephus’ narration. 

2. The frequent mention of Helena as a Christian in Toldoth 
Jesu, which was written by some Jew against Christianity, there- 
fore its author must have had good ground for making such an 
illustrious person dne of the party which he opposed. 


* Lard. vol. iii, p.621. + Lard. vol. iv. p. 184. = $ Lard. vok im p. 56. 
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3. That sufearly as the third century, the Adiabenes were a 
Christian nation. 

4. To which | shall now add the following testimony of Oro-’ 
sius: ‘ In the same year (fourth of Claudius) a very grievous fa- 
mine prevailed in Syria, which also the prophets had foretold : 
but the wants of the Christians at Jerusalem were abundantly 
supplied by Helena, queen of Adiabene. who had been converted: 
to the Christian faith.”* 

Your friend Voltaire, in his Philosophical Dictionary, tells us, 
“ The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised, and 
there is no certainty of their having ever been baptized :” nor yet 
that they were not, I may add. But he is so certain of what he 
says, that again in the same work he writes: ‘‘ At first, they (the 
Christians) continued with the Jews, and so far practised circum- 
cision, that, as we have elsewhere observed, the first fifteen bishops 
of Jerusalem were every one circumcised.”+ And your friend 
Gibbon is also of the same mind, for he says, “‘ The first fifteen 
bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews.”{ The follow- 
ing are the names of these fifteen Jewish bishops—James, the 
brother of Christ, Simeon, Justus Zaccheus, Tobias, Benjamin, 
John, Matthew, Philip, Simeon, Justus, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, 
and Judas.§ Now, the point between me and you is, when were 
these_persons bishops of Jerusalem? [ now go to shew that 
James, the brother of Christ, the first of them, was bishop there 
in the first century.|| 

1. Jerome, A. D. 392, says, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Writers, ‘* that James, surnamed the Just, was ordained bishop 
of Jerusalem by the Apostles, soon after the Lord’s Passion.” 

2. Eusebius, says the same. He also cites Clement’s Institu- 
tions, (A. D. 194) where it was said, “ That after our Lord’s: 
ascension, Peter, and James, and John, though they had been 
favoured by the Lord above the rest, did not contend for honour, 
but chose James the Just to be bishop of Jerusalem.” Eusebius 
also quotes Hegesippus, who wrote about A. D. 173, whose words 
are the following: ‘“ James, the brother of our Lord, undertook, 
together with the Apostles, the government of the church.” 
James is also mentioned as bishop of Jerusalem in the Apostolical 
Constitutions. 

3. Josephus, A. D. 93, says, ‘ Festus was now dead, (about 
A. D. 61) and Albmus was but upon the road; so he (Ananus) 
assembled the sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them the 
brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James, 
and some others :"@1 and what follows.” 

It is clear from these testimonies, that James the Just was 


* Oros, lib. vii. c. 6. Lard. vol. i. p. 134, note. t Phil, Dict. arts, Baptism and 

Christianity. ¢ Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 277. — § Priestley’s Works, vol. viii. p. 112 

|| These testimonies are chiefly from Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. iii. p. 368—375. 
§ Antiq. b. xx. c. ix. §1. 
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bishop.of Jerusalem in the first century; and that“he was mar- 
tyred in that city about A. D. 61. Simeon, his successor, is said, 
‘to have been a'son of Cleophas, and Mary, who was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of Christ, therefore cougin to Jesus Christ. 
This bishop is said-to have been martyred under Trajan, about 
A. D. 106, and was a very old man. The other thirteen bishops 
all lived before the time of the Emperor Adrian, for in the eighth 
ear of his reign all the Jews were driven from their country, and 
the Jewish Christian church was abolished. Judea, being then 
wholly inhabited by Gentiles, they had a bishop named Marcus,. 
who succeeded the above fifteen Jewish bishops.* 

I shall not sum up the evidence which I have given, but leave 
it as it is, to the judgment of the candid reader, whether it be 
sufficient to prove the points in question or not. As I firmly be- 
lieve that Josephus was a Christian and a Christian writer, before 
! aba I again :nvite you to discuss the important question 
with me 


I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
J. G. WARD. 





To Mr. BEN DAVID. 


Sir, 
I Have more respect for my fellow-creatures, than to be indiffer- 
ent to their censure, or not to wish the pleasure of their esteem : 
but even this I could bear to yield, for that which has the appear- 
ance of a duty. You charge me with having read Dr. Jones’ 
Ecclesiastical Researches, to this I plead guilty; but, 1 beg to 
remark, that it is reasonable to suppose that I had read ‘all within 
my reach on so-controvertible a subject as that on which | wrote, 
and on which I am almost singular. But you accuse me with 
garbling it, “‘ evidently for the purpose of disguise,” this, Sir, I 
positively deny. Mr. Ben David will find, on reference, that my 
main facts os arguments are selected from Whiston’s Notes and 
Dissertations, which I have twice quoted, in that edition of Jose- 
phus, to which I have referred my readers at the beginning of my 
paper I say that edition, because I have seen others without the 

issertations. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. G. WARD. 


* See Republican, No. 1. Vol. IX.—R. C. 
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